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THE CIRCULAR, 
Js published on Tuesday, Thuisday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tcexrms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum ta those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, tt will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

iddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order——“‘ Discontinue.” 








Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
wsual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we Know the applicant, and are 
eure he is fally authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 
‘¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


HE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 

A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 

tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 

record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘“‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on cartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
«« Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he de also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Deats in Vicrory.” Isaia’ 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, rajsed 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin aad 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Aszociated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with ther History, 

a summary view of their Religious and Social 

Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 

Printed and published at the office of The 

Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
raembers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuavrer IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuaprer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or CurisTENvom. ConstiTUTIONAL CuRIS- 
Tianity. THE Brsie on MarriaGe. Pauv’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or Aputery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —CoLttoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Noves. Prige, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new «and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS : (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onerpa AssocraTion. Price 12 1-2 ets. 











Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE : CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

J If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid 

JAF Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform ; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, & &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value--making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parer—an., or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 





God. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 





Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y¥. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnegat Fiour, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Miz, has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W.R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper” 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma. 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE, ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 


and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 


IS” Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 
8S. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done.. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not im the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is. the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and ‘universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press.is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion aught there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 








Central Business Agency. 


Georcr Craein, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Craain, Box No. 6;. Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, f¢ 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supporte 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested rarrnexs instead ef 
holding them by the mere bond ef wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en} 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs, 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive ramILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scuoo1. 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best poscible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious eulture, would become a cuurcn. 
Thus business. would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very..platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game for the Family Cirele. 


An evening qxercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversioy with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

‘ Bible Game, 
af which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 

The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game praceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the sue- 
ceeding person. If he failsin stating the right book, 
the reader says, The next, and the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage ind 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory, social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is os good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good men - 
ory and quick “ee of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention ig 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is 2 faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetic] or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas: 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the yani-~ 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re-” 











posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
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The Locust. 

The following description, from the second 
chapter of Joel, is supposed, by most commen- 
tators, to refer to the locust, whose destructive 
powers, according to the testimony of various 
travelers and historians are almost incredible : 


‘“* A fire devoureth before them : and behind 
them a flame burneth ; the land is as the gar- 
den of Eden before them, avd behind them a 
desolate wilderness ; yea and nothing shall es- 
cape them. The appearance of them is as the 
appearance of horses; and as horsemen so 
shall they run. Like the noise of chariots on 
the tops of mountains shall they leap, like the 
noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the 
stubble, as a strong people set in battle array. 
Before their face the people shall be much 
pained : all faces shall gather blackness. They 
shall run like mighty men; they shall climb 
the wall like men of war and they shall march 
every one on his ways, and they shall not break 
their ranks: neither shall one thrust another, 
they shall walk every one in his path; and 
when they fall upon the sword they shall not 
be wounded. They shall run to and fro in the 
city ; they shall run upon the wall; they shall 
climb up upon the houses; they shall enter in 
at the windows like a thief; the earth shall 
quake before them ; the heavens shall tremble ; 
the sun and the moon shall be dark, and the 
stars shall withdraw their shining ” 

The subjoined extract from Shaw’s travels 
in the East, in the years 1724 and 1725, will 
serve to illustrate the above, and give some- 
thing of an idea of this terrible scourge : 

‘*T never observed the mantes (a kind of 
locust) to be gregarious ; but the locusts, prop- 
erly so called, which are so frequently mentioned 
by sacred as well as profane authors, are some- 
times so beyond expression. ‘Those which I 
saw were much bigger than our commos grass- 
hoppers, and had brown spotted wings, with 
legs and bodies of a bright yellow. Their 
first appearance was towards the latter end of 
March, the wind having been some time from 
the south. In the middle of April their num- 
bers were so vastly increased, that in the heat 
of the day they formed themselves into large 
and numerous swarms, flew in the dir like a 
succession of clouds, and as the prophet Joel 
expresses it, they darkened the sun. When the 
wind blew briskly, so that these swarms were 
crowded by others, or thrown one upon another, 
we had a lively idea of that comparison of the 
psalmist, (Ps. cix. 23,) of being lossed up and 
down as the locust. In the month of May, 
when the ovaries of these insects were ripe 
and turgid, each of these swarms began grad- 
ually to disappear, and retired into the Met- 
ijiah, and other adjacent plains, where they 
deposited their eggs. These were no sooner 
hatched in June, than each of the broods col- 
lected itself ‘into a compact body of a furlong 
or more in square, and marching afterwards 
directly forward towards the sea, they let 
nothing escape them; eating up everything 
that was green and juicy, not ouly the lesser 
kinds of vegetables, but ¢he vine likewise, the 

Jig-tree, the pomegranate, the palm, and the ap- 
ple-tree; even all the trees of the field, (Joel 1: 
12,) in doing which, they kept their ranks 
like men of war, climbing over, as they ad- 
vanced, every tree or wall that was in their 
way ; nay, they entered into our very houses 
and bed-chambers like thieves. The inhab- 
itants, to stop their progress, made a variety 
of pits and trenches all over their fields and 
gardens, which they filled with water ; or else 
they heaped up therein heath, stubble, and 
such like combustible matter, which were sev- 
erally set on fire upon the approach of the 
‘ocusts. But this was all to no purpose, for 
the trenches were quickly filled up, and the fires 
extinguished by infinite swarms suceceding one 
another, whilst the front was regardless of 
danger, and the rear pressed on so close, that 
a retreat was altogether impossible. A day or 
two after one of these broods was in motion, 
others were already hatched to march and glean 
aiterthem, gnawing off the very bark, and the 
young branches of such trees, as had before 
escaped with the loss only of their ‘fruit and 
foliage. So justly have they been compared by 
the prophet to a great army, who further 
observes that the land is as the garden of Eden 
before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness.” 

A resident on the island of Teneriffe thus 
describes the appearance of the locust in that 
country : 

**T cannot better represent their flight than 
by comparing it to the flakes of snow in cloudy 
weather, driven about by the wind; and when 
they alight upon the ground to feed, the plains 
are allcovered, and they make a murmuring 
noise as they eat, and in less than two hours they 


pried ; and when they fly, though the sun shines | sideration. Cain it is simply said, ‘brought of the 
ever so bright, it is no lighter than when most | fruit of the ground'—indifferent perhaps, as to its 
clouded. The air was so full of them that I| kind or quality; while ‘Abel brought of the first- 
could not Sy in my chamber without a candle ; lings of the flock, and of the fat of them.’ The di- 
Get 320) Iie lel vere ran we oh rom xr 
rets, and cellars, ver. 9. I pact aeeneen pow- | by this difference in their gifts, was such as to ac- 
der and sulphur to be burnt to expel them, | count for the difference in respect which the Lord 
but all to no purpose ; for when the door was | showed unto them. Ananias and Sapphira, under 
opened an infinite number came in, and the | the spiritual dispensation, were instances of con- 
others went out fluttering about; and it was a| demnation for offering an unacceptable sacrifice ; 
troublesome thing, when a man went abroad, | while the widow who put her mite into the treas- 


to be hit on the face by those creatures, some- 
times on the nose, sometimes the eyes, and 
sometimes the cheeks, so that there was no 
opening one’s mouth but some would get 
in. Yet all this was nothing, for when we were 
to eat, those creatures gave us no respite ; and 
when we cut a bit of meat, we cut a locust with 
it; and when a man vpened his mouth to put 
in a morsel, he was sure to chew one of them. 
I have seen them at night, when they sit to 
rest them, that the roads were four inches 
thick of them, one upon another; so that the 
horses would not trample over them, but as 
they were put on with much lashing, pricking 
up their ears, snorting and treading fearfully. 
The wheels of our carts and the teet of our 
horses bruising those creatures, there came 
from them such a stink, as not only offended 
the nose, but the brain. I was not able to 
endure that stench, but was forced to wash my 
nose with vinegar, and hold a handkerchief 
dipped in it continually at my nostrils. The 
swine feast upon them as a dainty, and grow 
fat; but nobody will eat of them so fattened, 
only becanse they abhor that sort of vermin 
that does them so much harm.” 
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BROOKLYN, SEPT. 5, 1854. 

Sacrifices and Offerings. 
The system of Sacrifices was the great feature 
under the Mosaic law, and in a more spiritual 
and interior sense the same continues true of 
the Christian economy. The law was a foreshad- 
owing of an eternal ordinance. Christ announced 
that one jot or one title of it should not pass 
till all was fulfilled. In Hebrews, and elsewhere 
in the New Testament, the nature of the change 
in the sacrificical system introduced by Christ- 
ianity, is clearly indicated. In the place of ‘ bulls 
and goats’ men are the objects of sacrifice. Hu- 
man nature isthe temple, and heaven the Holy 
of Hohes. We are exhorted to present our bodies 
‘a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is our reasonable service.’ Christ 1s sct 
forth as the great example of sacrifice in its 
highest Christian sense." When it was said, 
‘Sacrifice and offering, and burnt-offerings and 
offerings for sin thou wouldest not, neither 
hadst pleasure therein; which are offered by 
the law; then said he, Lo, J come to do 
thy will, O God. He taketh away the first, 
that he may establish the second.’ Christ did 
the will of God, to the complete offering up of 
his life, and by this one offering ‘he hath per- 
fected forever them that are sanctified.’ In fol- 
lowing out the analogy, it is represented that his 
blood, i. e. his spirit, like the blood of the peace- 
offering under the law, is sprinkled upon the world; 
giving remission of sins, and acting as a sanctify- 
ing and assimilating power on those who recog- 
nize it. The effect of its full operation is to 
stamp the same spirit of self-sacrificing obedience 
—obedience unto crucifixion, upon all who believe. 
They become partners and partakers with Christ 
in the great spiritual offering—acceptable to God 
—with which he supersedes the ceremonial offer- 
ings of the law. 

Let us glance at some of the general principles 
relating to sacrifices which seem to be fundamen- 
tal to the subject, and which survive in interest 
the abolition of the outward rite. 

First in importance, was the principle that God 
required the first-fruits of everything, the first 
growth of the land, the firstlings of the flock, and 
the first-born male of the family. The best of its 
kind was in all cases to be offered in sacrifice to 
the Lord. The later prophets make much account 
of the corruption of Israel, and of the Lord’s ang- 
er against them, for their subversion of this rule. 
‘If ye offer the blind for sacrifice, is it not evil 7 
asks Malachi, with indignant emphasis ; ‘and if 
ye offer the lame and sick, is it not evil? Offer 
it now unto thy governor; will he be pleased with 
thee or accept thy person? saith the Lord of 
Tlosts.’ 

The different acceptance which the offerings of 
Cain una Abel met with from the Lord, we may 
plausibly surmise from the language of the nar- 





devour all close to the ground; then rising, 
they suffer themselves to be carried away by the 


rative, had reference to the principle under con- 





ury was blessed, because it was the best she had. 

Abraham was called of God to sacrifice 
Isaac, his first-born; and after a hearty acquies- 
cence which amounted to a spiritual fulfillment of 
the transaction, the literal offering was reprieved, 
and Isaac became, according to promise, the heir 
of the Covenant. This is a type of the result 
of all true sacrifices to God. Christ’s offering 
of himself was the prelude of resurrection and 
almighty power. 

At times, God accomplishes a sacrifice to him- 
self by taking things that we value, without vur 
jmmediate agency and consent. In such a case we 
may still by attention and submission to the 
providence, make it a true sacrifice. There is an 
ex post facto operation, by which what seemed to 
be involuntary calamities in the past, may become 
present voluntary offerings to God, and the par- 
ents of blessings. It is in this way that we learn 
to appreciate the past sacrifice of Christ, and to 
sympathize with it. It is in this way that the 
Community which has been called to part with the 
‘ firstlings of its flock,’ may now offer them as ac- 
ceptable sacrifices to God, trusting him for ‘a 
better resurrection.’ 


The Latest News. 


FROM EUROPE 

By the arrival of the steamer Pacific at New- 
York, on Sunday afternoon, from Liverpool, we 
have four days later intelligence from Europe, 
The reports of the prevalence of the Cholera 
among the English and French forces in Turkey 
and the delay of the expedition against the Cri- 
mea In consequence are confirmed. The accounts 
state that some fifteen thousand troops have 
died from this disease. The advance of the 
Austrians into the principalities is yet a mat- 
ter of doubt. Austria is desirous of coming 
into some sort of understanding with Russia 
about it, and during the halting produced by the 
pendancy of negotiations Turkey, is likely to get 
possession. According to the London correspon- 
dence of the Tribune, the Mohammedans general- 
ly regard the present war between Turkey and 
Russia as a war for the maintenance of their faith, 
and are consequently sending to the Sultan aid 
and support. The Emperor of Morocco is to send 
him a present of thirty millions of francs and 
twelve thousand horses; Egypt, though lately a 
rebel country, has sent her troops and treasures 
to his assistance; Tunis, Tripoli and others are 
also sending help, and Shamy] the noted Circas- 
sian chief, although he steadfastly refuses to ac- 
knowledge the Sultan’s authority as a temporal 
prince yet still recognizes his spiritual supremacy 
and is supporting him accordingly. 

From the Baltic we have a confirmation of the 
capture of Boomersund, and it is said the inhab- 
itants received the French and English as deliv- 
erers, being glad to get rid of the Russian sway. 
It was surmised that Riga would be the next 
point of attack, from the fact that Admiral Na- 
pier had issued a notice warning all neutral ves- 
sels to leave that port before the first of August. 

SPAIN. 

There has nothing transpired in this country of 
any special interest since the last arrival. It is, 
however far from being in a settled state. There 
are rumors of troubles and cross-purposes among 
the leaders, and a new outbreak would not be 
considered surprising at any time. 

UTAH, 

By the latest intelligence from Great Salt Lake 
City, we learn that four thousand persons had 
arrived there this season. Gov. Young has con- 
cluded terms of peace with all the chiefs of the 
Utah Indians. The health of the country was 
said to be excellent; and there was abundance of 
rain and the crops were fine. The crops in New 
Mexico were also stated to be unusually good. 

MEXICO. 

Another revolution is in prospect in Mexico. 
Gen. Alvarez has for some time past maintained 
himself against Santa Anna in the southern part 
of Mexico, and late arrivals bring intelligence of 
successful insurrections in the North. There are 
rumors also of expeditions being fitted out in New 
York, intended to act against Mexico, and it is 














even said that Gen. Alvarez himself is in New 
York on business connected with that object.— 
This is however very doubtful. 





Mattersof Mention. 

—A German theater has been established in 
N. Y. City. 

—The London Times has a very favorable no- 
tice of the Reciprocity treaty lately negotiated 
between the United States and the Canadas. 

—From 4 report on the subject of opening the 
public schools in N. Y. City, it appears that 
beside these, there are in the city, 17 Catholic, 
7 Jewish, 3 Presbyterian, 2 Episcopalian, 1 Dutch 
Reformed, and 6 Industrial schools, having al- 
together 7,880 scholars, which is estimated to be 
about one seventeenth the number taught in the 
public schools. 

—Senator Douglas was received at Chicago 
with a most decided manifestation of disapproba- 
tion. On his arrival on Saturday last the flags 
of the shipping were displayed at half mast and 
the bells tolled, and yesterday at a public meet- 
ing, the citizens refused to hear him speak. He 
made several ineffectual efforts but was finally 
obliged to leave the stand. 

—Two steamers have lately been lost on the 
western waters, the Lady Elgin on Lake Mich- 
igan, and the Timour on the Mississippi. The 
Timour exploded all her boilers at once, kill- 
ing or wounding many of the hands; and the La- 
dy Elgin struck a rock but managed to reach the 
dock, at Milwaukie, where she sunk. She had 
three hundred passengers all of whom were saved. 


—A German organization of very extensive char- 
acter, and very popular among that class of immi- 
grants, callee the Twrnerbund, or Turner’s Union, 
has lately held its annual festival in Philadelphia, 
There were present at the festival over eight hun- 
dred delegates, from sixty-une different cities in 
the United States, including San Francisco. The 
principal object of the Turner societies is the 
practice of gymnastic exercises, and the develop- 
ment of the physical man. The cultivation of 
the social element, is also one of their prominent 
features, and 1s undoubtedly an attractive one.— 
They originated in Germany, where they have 
obtained considerable notoriety, and at one time 
came under the ban of the government, as it 
was afraid of their political influence. 

—Another street preaching disturbance occur- 
red in N. Y. City last Sunday. Just as a party 
of ‘Wide Awakes,’ (a term synonomous with that 
of ‘Know Nothings,’) were leaving the Battery, 
whither they had been to protect a street-preacher 
from a rumored molestation by the Irish, they 
were assailed from various quarters with brick- 
bats and stones, and one young man was danger- 
ously stabbed in the shoulder. Some twenty pistol 
shots were fired but only one person was injured. 
By the help of the police the Irish were scattered, 
and the Wide Awakes marched up to the Park, 
where they were again assaulted and several run- 
ning fights occurred. There was a large crowd 
collected and much excitement produced. 

—The Times comments on the proposed meet- 
ing at St. Omer, in France, on the 16th of this 
month, of three persons signally favored by for- 
tune. ‘These are Louis Napoleon, Emperor of 
France, Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, King of the 
Belgians, and Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, hus- 
band of the Queen of England. A camp of French 
troops has been formed at St. Omer, and Louis 
Napoleon has invited Prince Albert and king Leo- 
pold to meet hiin there in order to review them. 
Prince Albert at one time had only an income of 
$1,500, which he possessed as a cadet of a petty 
German principality; Leopold once occupied a back 
bed-room in London, his whole princely inccme 
amounting to no more than three hundred pounds; 
and Louis Napoleon has long been well known as 
a fugitive and adventurer. 





==” The following story, from a Sunday pa- 
per, illustrates the old axiom that rogues are best 
adapted to catch their fellow-rogues. It would 
be an improvement on the present system, if they 


had no worse employment: 

We heard of a dodge to raise the wind the 
other day, that does credit to the sharpers whose 
wits got it up. There are three gentlemen engaged 
in this new enterprise, and we are told that they 
have collected some thousands of dollars during 
the past few weeks. Their plan of operation is: 
Two of them dressed as laborers visit a grocery 
store. buy a pound of some cheap article, take it 
off to a corner and weigh it with a standard scales 
which they carry with them. If it falls short of 
the full and correct weight. (which it does in nine 
cases out of ten.) they kick up a grand breeze 
with the grocer, threaten prosecution, and finally 
through the intervention of a gentleman (the other 
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rtner) whu steps in just at the nick of time, 
the trouble is compromised by the payment of an 
X ora V by the grocer to settle the matter. In 
one instance, $30 was paid to hush up one of these 
cases; the article bought was sugar, and the pound 


only weighed thirteen ounces! 








An Affection of the Ear, 

Paul charged Timothy in view of his 
own anticipated departure, to ‘ preach 
the word, be instant in season, out of 
season, reprove, rebuke, &c., for the time 
will come’ says he, ‘ when [men] will not 
endure sound doctrine ; but after their 
own lusts shall they heap to themselves 
teachers having itching ears; and they 
shall turn away their ears from the truth, 
and shall be turned unto fables.’ After 
Paul’s time, the apostate portion of the 
church, which became undoubtedly the 
visible majority, (see 3 John 9, 10. where 
it appears that so late as that epistle was 
written, a bad man was eminent and 
even had the control in one of the church- 
es,) grew sick of sober, practical truth, 
and wanted excitement, or entertaining 
talk—preaching that would tickle the ear. 
So they multiplied to themselves teachers 
that could furnish them with the kind of 
excitement their ears craved ; popular 
speakers, as we should now perhaps call 
them. This ear-itch, as it may be named, 
has been a disease in the worldly church, 
from Paul’s time to this. It commenced 
undoubtedly with disgust at the foolish- 
ness of the cross. We can see that Paul 
was braced continually against a spirit 
that was too wise for the gospel. His 
heart was taken up with spiritual truth 
that centered round the cross of Christ. 
By ‘sound doctrine’ we are sure he must 
have meant truth relating to the cross of 
Christ. It is truth too simple and too 
deep for those who love mere excitement, 
or whose minds are in a state of dissipa- 
tion. 

Those who love this truth and desire 
to look into it, and give it the place that 
it had in Paul’s heart, find a difficulty in 
pursuing it, on account of the spirit 
which obtained so much place in the world 
at the time Paul foretold. But there is 
a purpose formed in some hearts that at- 
tention to the truth about the cross of 
Christ shall not always be difficult and 
intermittent, but through faith in God 
and fellowship with the Primitive church, 
it shall become a continuous delight. 


Conditions of Central Fellowship. 

Our spirits have a twofold surface of 
character. The one is masculine—active, 
with a subjective force which expresses 
itself in deeds; the other is feminine or 
passive, whose chief function is receptiv- 
ity. 

In our experience as believers in Christ, 
we are brought into contact with two dif- 
ferent spheres: the outward, material 
creation, which is perceived and ap- 
proached through our natural senses, and 
the spiritual world, whose center is God, 
and which is discerned only by the exer- 
cise of our spiritual perceptions. 





Here then is a twofold, or rather a com- 
plea relation, involving several conditions. 
The whole of salvation consists in the 
true adjustment of our spiritual economy 
to these conditions. If the receptive sur- 
face of our life is toward the world, the 
true order of precedence is inverted, and 
We are liable to be submerged by extrane- 
ous influences, to the partial or complete 
€xclusion of spiritual things. But if, on 
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toward God, and active toward the world, 
we thereby not only subject ourselves to 
the influence ot a good spirit, but assume 
a major position in respect to external 
things, and are qualified to use them, as 
agents ot spirituality, instead of being 
carried away by their seductions. 

Many well-in.tentioned and earnest per- 
sons are unsuccessful in their efforts to 
attain complete fellowship with God, by 
not apprehending both sides of this sub- 
ject. They occupy a major and active 
position as respects the world without, 
and thus far are successful ; but in turning 
from the world inward, they fail to recog- 
nize the importance of exchanging the 
active for the passive condition, and hence 
fail to present themselves an acceptable 
sacrifice to God. On the other hand, 
persons may fail the opposite way, by in- 
dulging in a Jazy receptivity towards out- 
ward things, which makes them the bond- 
slaves of matter. The true balance of 
spirit is one which maintains perpetual 
active industry, expressive of conquest, 
towards external matter, and perpetual 
peace and receptivity towards God. 





Sectarianism—Its Ultimate End. 

There is a seeming analogy between the 
political sectarianism of this country, and 
the sectarianism of the religious world. 

1. In both cases the field is divided be- 
tween two great parties ; the Pro-slavery 
and Anti-slavery parties in politics, and 
the Catholics and Protestants in religion. 

2. In each case the more truthful par- 
ty is superior to the other in numbers, in- 
talligence, and enterprise: the North or 
Anti-slavery party is acknowledged on all 
hands to be superior in these respects to 
the slave-holding South ; and any one 
who will take a survey of Christendom 
through the statistical tables which may 
be found in our school Geographies, will 
be convinced that the same is true be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism. 

3. This superior party is in both cases 
split up into a multitude of sects, so that 
its power is scattered, and its real supe- 
riority rendered of little or no avail, ap- 
parently, against its more united antago- 
nist. 

This state of things affords matter for 
serious inquiry to a thoughtful mind.— 

Why is it, that the more enlightened 
men become in a certain sphere, the more 
divided they are in opinion ? Perhaps 
some persons will see in it an illustration 
of the old saying, ‘a little learning is a 
dangerous thing;’ that because men have 
drunk but lightly of the well of truth, 
their tendency is to division, and that 
deeper draughts will remedy the evil_— 
There is some truth in this view, and 
we might say that such a course of things 
is the natural result of man’s fallen state, 
where he has to reason from the outside, 
and has not access to the great centre of 
the universe, in whom all truth is one.— 
On the other hand we may see that God 
has taken advantage of this devil’s law of 
progress, to work out most important 
purposes in the education of the race. 

The kmgdom of heaven cannot take 
possession of the earth, till all nations 
are lashed in pieces ; hitherto, therefore, 
the office of the truth has been to a great 
extent that of a divider and scatterer— 
‘ Out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, 
that with it he should smite the nations. 
For the unity that exists in these old 





the other hand, our spirits are passive 
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compacts, is the unity of darkness and 





ignorance, and of course is dispelled by the 
sword of truth. The Roman Catholic 
power held Christendon in blind and 
superstitious obedience, without progress, 
for centuries ; nor were the dark ages en- 
ded, till the light of truth broke in at the 
Reformation, and commenced that long 
series of divisions which has since taken 
place in Protestant Christendom. But 
are these divisions to be regretted as a 
retrograde movement ? No: rather we 
would say that the great compositor 
then began to distribute his types, with 
the design of setting them up in new 
combinations. And of the same nature 
is the political disintegration which 
has been progressing at the same time. 
This process may be seen illustrated 
in various ways around us. A chem- 
ist grinds up one set of materials, that 
new combinations may more easily take 
place ; the ocean dissolves the elements 
of one world, that it may form another : 
&e., &e. 

Already there is before us an instance 
of the practical working of thislaw. For 
out of the most free-thinking and divided 
part of divided Protestantism, has the 
Gospel of Communism come. Thus uni- 
ty grows out of disunity. And Commu- 
nism could find no footing in any other 
place. In the old Catholic and Episco- 
pal hierarchies it would not be tolerated. 

Doubtless there are other uses besides 
in the plan which infinite wisdom has 
marked out for the world ; and while we 
criticise the tendency to division as the 
work of the devil, and preach the cross of 
Christ asa remedy for it, we have still 
abundant reason for thankfulness in the 
general course of things. ‘The Lord 
hath made all things for himself, yea, 
even the wicked for the day of evil.’ —_. 

Wallingford Commune. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLPPPLLLLLLHAAAADALNAAA AAPA ADAAAARALAIS 


Perth Amboy, N. J., Sept. 3, 1854. 

Dear Frienps :—I will enclose two 
dollars as the balance of what I am able 
to do for the present volume of the Cir- 
cular. Whatever I may be able to do at 
any future time, I am sure it is in my 
heart to do it. 

With regard to our progress and pros- 
pects here, Ido not feel prompted to say 
much except to tell you that a move- 
ment was made among us not long fsince, 
to give to the Association a more deci- 
dedly religious character. After some 
conflicting discussion, a constitution was 
agreed upon, the first and principal arti- 
cle of which reads as follows : 

“In ‘order that Industry, Education, 
and Social life in Raritan Bay Union, 
may in principle and practice be in con- 
formity with the Christian Religion, we 
hereby form ourselves. into a Religious 
Union for the purpose of adopting such 
measures for spiritual and moral culture 
as may by fraternal. deliberation from 
time tu time be ceemed in accordance 
with the teachings and spirit of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Whether there is any prospect of soon 
realizing the idea, I cannot say ; yet it 
seems clear to me that the adoption and 
placing on record of such an article in the 
early establishment of such an Associa- 
tion as this, is the Lord’s doing, and very 
significant. Yours, E. Paumer. 

















Putney. Vt., Sept. 3, 1854. 

This place has been blessed again with 
refreshing rains, which lasted nearly 
two days and three nights. The earth 
and every green thing was very dry, 
many trees on the hills were withering 
for lack of moisture, and the grass was 
dried up in many places. The flowers 
were covered with dust and despoiled of 
their beauty. But now all things are 
fresh and reviving, the trees are clean, 
and the flowers sparkling with beanty, 
filling the air with their sweet odor.— 
Every thing looks like spring again—the 
birds warble and sport in the branch- 
es, all nature is alive and seems to praise 
God, who sendeth rain upon the earth, 
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and causeth it to bring forth fruit for 
man, and grass for the beasts of the field. 
But the heart that can trust him when 
all things in nature fail, and say with the 
prophet Habakkuk, ‘I will réjoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salva- 
tion,’ is more acceptable with God. It is 
easy to rejoice in prosperity, but to be 
joyful in adversity is the gift only of God. 
Your Brother for rejoicing evermore. 

C. E. 





The following letter, which we print from a 
copy received from the writer, will explain itself 
to the reader on perusal. It is an account of a 
brother’s experience durig a period of secession 
from the Community, and of the canses influencing 
his return: 


Paterson, N. J. Sept. 2, 1854. 
Dear Frienps, D. & M. L—-: 


Since writing to you, I have been re- 
duced by a strong hand upon me, toa 
condition to see and confess the impoten- 
cy of all my efforts to evade the truth, or 
modify the revelation of judgment upon 
my life and spirit. 

I have made repeated efforts to come in- 
to spiritual unity with persons, evidently 
spiritual, but in every instance failed of 
successful development, and I was saved 
from solitary despair and spiritual her- 
mitage, only by a ray of hope of the fu- 
ture—a discovery of some more potent 
means of unity than I had yet found. 

After having tested the good word of 
God, and the power of spiritual fellow- 
ship, it was impossible for me to be hap- 
py or satisfied with the attractions of the 
world or the common aspirations of man- 
kind. The hope of realizing permanent 
union with God and men, was a real source 
of life te me and animated all my desires. 
This hope, however, has beer nearly blas- 
ted, from time to time, as I revolved 
around in an erratic course, and witnessed 
the failure of all organized attempts and 
efforts for intimate union in society. The 
progress of Mr. Noyes in organizing vital 
society, under the confession of Christ’s 
presence and sovereignty, opened new en- 
couragement to my hope, and invited at- 
tention and scrutiny. 

About 18 months ago I became so well 
satisfied of its Divine origin and super- 
intendenee, that I sought and obtained a 
privilege to test its efficiency in removing 
the obstructions to unity, and laying the 
foundations of social harmony, In view 
of the operations of vital society, in 
which I became a subject of judgment 
truth, I confess I have often found myself 
in the circumstances of him who saw a 
mote in his brother’s eye, and as often in 
the case of David, when Nathan said to 
him, ‘Thou art the man.’ Occasional 
dissectional thrusts, at my real life and 
character, struck home by the hand of 
charity, (though parried off as much as 
possible,) brought me under judgment, 
suffering and the scorching power of 
truth. I found myself full of complaining, 
self-vindication and depreciation of my 
friends ; openly quarreling with my cir- 
cumstances, and making all around me 
feel the oppression of an unreconciled 
spirit. Conscious of intellectual discern- 
ment and of that kind of spiritual inde- 
pendent experience, prevalent among Per- 
fectionists, and charged with the nervous 
sympathy of Methodism, combined with 
that spiritual subtlety derived from the 
Shakers, I was puffed up by a proud, 
subtle, hypocritical, lying spirit.. This. 
spirit had wrapped itself in my own. in- 
dependent, unbroken, individual life, and 
fed at my vitals. It was under its influ- 
ence and oppression that I left Newark 
last summer, and came to this place. I 
have been permitted to remain and realize 
the judgment on this spirit and its fruits 
—tracing it back to its source and follow- 
ing its channel to its final destruction. 

I had been long conscious of anelement 
in me that was repulsive to community 
life, that shut me out from fellowship with 
the true hearted ; still there was that in 
me that judged and criticised others, and 
I would not believe the difficulty and op- 
pression was in ny Own spirit, that I was 








all the time seeking to save my own life, 
the separate, the spider-life that cannot 
be communized. The subtlety of that 
spirit was manifest in my intellect, rea- 
soning on some points insisted gn so much 
by isolated Perfectionists, and stil] main- 
taining a confession of subordination to 
God. The judgment truth that wrought 
in my heart, continued to expose the fea- 
tures of my unreconciled state. I was 
pressed as if by inevitable necessity to 
think on these things, to look them over 
and reason upon them, until] my mind was 
driven to the verge of distraction. Then 
I would turn ito the interior of my heart, 
and seek relief by opening my whole soul 
to our Father, and inviting his possession 
of it, saying, ‘Let thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done;’ and in this I would feel 
conscious of an entire yielding up of that 
independent, devilish element to the judg- 
ment of the community, and realize a 
state in unison with the community life. 
The result of sach operations of mercy 
has been to'bring me to an entire surren- 
der ot my life to the church, and a joyful, 
hearty, thankful acknowledgement of the 
grace of God working this change. 

I confess, that for several years, the 
Association has presented to my vision 
the only beacon of hope of seeing the 
great problem of unity literally worked 
out on this earth ; a result presenting it- 
self to the far reaching faith, hopes, and 
prayers of righteous men, for 6000 years ; 
a purpose for:which the Son of God was 
manifested, and the central object of all 
he did and suffered. How much has been 
accomplished to effect this object ? We 
see in the Community a company of men 
and women, of no inferior class of society ; 
subjects of spiritual experience ; students 
of the Bible:; instant'in prayer ; confes- 
sors of Christ.; receivers of the faith of 
the Primitive Church, as discovered in 
the Bible researches of Mr. Noyes, who 
is acknowledged as their minister. These 
persons having been gathered together in 
the name of Christ,. found him in their 
midst, breathing gently but earnestly— 
‘That they all may be one ; as thou,:Fa- 
ther, art in me, and [ in thee, that they 
also may ‘be one in us: that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me.’— 
Thus listening to the Savior, they become 
baptized into his instructions, his death, 
his resurection and glory, and are cruci- 
fied to the wotid. The pleasure-seeking, 
ease-seeking, preperty-seeking, disorgan- 
izing spirit is j@dged, and no place is 
found for it. Is must go out, and if any 
persons adhere «to it they must feel op- 
pression just in proportion to their 
strength of adherence to that spirit.-— 
Thus an atmosphere is formed around the 
center, favorable to faith and Jove, and at- 
traction to the broken heart and contrite 
spirit. Those who would approach the 
holy place of our Savior, surrender their 
whole nature to his control and confess 
his grace sufficient to bruise Satan under 
their feet. This .is a verbal picture of 
the fact as it now exists:in-the Associa- 
tion, the certainty of which is engraved 
on my heart, and I seriously doubt the 
sanity of any mind, who, under the influ- 
ence of a prayerful broken spirit, can 
come to any other conclusion. 

Yours in the love of Christ, 

L. Hoxister. 





The Reviews. 

In an article on the ‘ Ethnology of Europe,’ in 
Blackwoud’s Magazine, we find some new facts, 
and a train of speculation not altogether uninter- 
esting. We have marked the following passages 
for extract : 

THE NORMAN DYNASTY. 

It is aremarkable fact, as illustrative of 
the native vigour of some raees. that there is 
not a head in Christendom which legitimately 
wears a crown—not a single family in Europe 
whose blood is acknowledged to be royal, but 
traces its genealogy to that Norman culossus, 
Wituramthe Conqueror. This has been we!l 


shown by M. Paulmier ; but we may add, as a 
curiosity which lately attracted our own notice, 
when looking at the portrait of the Conqueror 
—namely, that a strong resemblance exists be- 
tween his fine and m=ssive features and those 


of the present Czar of Russia. Both are dis- 
tinguished by the same broad brow and arched 
eyebrows, ( not cach forming a semicircle, as 
seems to be the meaning of the term ‘ arched” 
when applied to eyebrows nowadays, but both 
combining to form an oval curve, vaulting 
over the under part of the face, as was the 
meaning among the Groeks,) the same thick 
straight nose, and the same massive and beau- 
tiful conformation in the bones of the jaw and 
chin. The face of the Czar, however, we must 
add, is not equal in solid strength and intellect 
to that of his great progenitor. 

[The writer informs us that the Greek profile 
so celebrated as the beau-ideal of ancient sculp- 
ture, was founded on an actual type of living beau- 
ty, which was and is still to be met with in the 
population of Greece. In the following passage 
he discusses the philosophy of the beau-ideal. 
and furnishes a new apology for those who love to 
look in the glass :] , 

INHERENT STANDARD OF BEAUTY. 

A nation’s beau-ideal is always the perfec- 
tionment of its own type. It is easy to sce 
how this happens. In nations, as in individu- 
als, the soul moulds the body, so far as extrin- 
sic circumstances permit, into a form in accor- 
danee with its own ideas and desire; and ac- 
cordingly, whenever a marked difference exists 
in the physical aspect of two nations, there, 
also, we may expect to find a variance in their 
beau-ideals. Not, as is generally supposed, 
from the eye of each race becoming aecus- 
tomed to the national features, but because 
these features are themselves an incarnation 
and embodiment of the national mind. It is 
the soul which shapes the national features not 
the national features that mould the esthetic 
judgment of the soul. Itis not association, 
therefore, that is the cause of the different beau- 
ideals we behold in the world, but a psychical 
difference in the nations which produce -ihem, 
—a circumstance no more remarkable -than 
those moral and intellectual diversities in .vir- 
tue of which we see one race excelling in the 
exact sciences, another in the fine arts, a third 
in military renown, and a fourth in pacific in- 
dustry. We may adduce, in curious illus- 
tration of this point, the well known fact that 
Raphael and many other eminent artists have 
repeatedly given their own likeness to the im- 
aginary offspring ot their art,—not real, but 
idealised likenesses. How was this? From 
vanity ? No, certainly ; but because the ideal 
most congenial to them, which they could 
most easily hold in their mind, and which it 
gave them most pleasure to linger over and 
beautify, was the ideal constituted by the per- 
fectionment of their own features. There is 
something more than mere vanity in the pleas- 
ure usually derived from looking into a mirror ; 
for when the features are in exact or nearly ex- 
act accordance with the desires of the framing 
Spirit within, there must always be a pleasure 
in the soul looking upon its own likeness : even 
as it experiences a similar delight when mceet- 
ing with a being of perfectly congenial nature 
—in other words, its spiritual (as the other 
is its physical) likeness, It is to be expected, 
ceteris paribus, that this pleasure will be most 
felt by those who are gifted with much per- 
sonal beauty, and whose features are most per- 
fect of their kind ; for in their case there is 
more than ordinary harmony between the soul 
and its fleshly envelope. Accordingly, no. ar- 
tist ever painted himself more than the beau- 
tiful Raphael. And we-could name an emi- 
nent individual, now no more, as rarely gifted 
with physical beauty as with mental powers, 
to whom the contemplation of his portrait was 
almost a passion. Some of our readers may 
recognize the distinguished. man of whom we 
speak. No one less vain or more noble-heart- 
ed than he, yet his painted likeness had always 
a fascination for him. ‘ [tis a curious thing,” 
he used to say, ** how I like to leck at my own 
portrait.””> Was it not because,in that beau- 
tifully developed form and, countenance, the 
spirit within had most successfully embodied 
its ideal, with little or no hindrance from ex- 
trinsic circumstances,.and accordingly rejoiced, 
though it-knew not,why, in the presence of its 
own likeness ? 


[The following paragraph shows what may be 
effected physiognomically, by an interchange of 
blood between races :} 
IMPRQVED FACE OF THE TURKS, 

The European Turks, and the upper classes 
of the race generally, exhibit a style of coun- 
tenance greatly superior (to their Tartar an- 
cestors,} in consequence of the elevating influ- 
ences of civilization, and of their harems having 
been replenished for four centuries by fair ones 
from: Georgia and Circassia,—a region which, 
as Chardin long ago remarked, ‘is assuredly 
the one where nature produces the most beau- 
tiful persons, and a people brave and valiant, 
as well as lively, galant, aud loving.’ There 





is hardly @ man of quality in Turkey who is 





THE CIRCULAR. 


not born of a Georgian or Cireassian mother,— 
counting downwards from the Sultan, who is 
generally Georgian or Circassian by the female 
side. As this crossing of the two races has 
been carried on for several centuries, the mod- 
ern Ottomans in Europe are in truth a new na- 
tion—and, on the whole, a very handsome one. 
The general proportion of the face is symmet- 
rical, and the facial angle nearly vertical,-—the 
features thus approaching to the Circassian 
mould; while the head is remarkable for its 
excellent globular form, with the forehead 
broad, and the glabella prominent. 

[Here we have a hopefal, favorable fact in the 
working of events—a law which may assure us 
of the ultimate elevation of man to the standard 
of heaven ;] 

A LAW. OF PROGRESS. 

The progress of commerce and civilization 
produces not only an interchange of products 
of varjous climes, and of ideas: betwween.the va- 
rious races of mankind, but also a commingling 
of blood ; and as the most nebly developed ra- 
ces are always the great wanderers and con- 
querors, it will be seen that the progress of the 
world ever tends to improve the types of man- 
kind by infusing the blood of the superior races 
into the veins of the inferior. 

[The following is an interesting generalization 
on the effect of civilization in producing diversity 
of type and character among individuals and na- 
tions :] 

DEVELOPMENT PRODUCES VARIETY. 

The great variety of countenance and tem- 
perament in Western and Southern Europe is 
not due merely to actual crossings of the eom- 
mingling races. Civilization itself is the pa- 
rent of variety. The progress of humanity 





produces physical effects upon the race, which 
may be classed under two heads, one of these 
being a general physical improvement, and the 
other increasing variety. Take an undeveloped 
race like the Tartars or Negroes, and you will 
find the aspect and mental character of the na- 
tion nearly homogeneous,—the differences ex- 
isting amongst its individual members being 
comparatively. trivial. Pass to the Slavonians, 
and you will perceive this uniformly lessened ; 
and when you reach the nations of Western 
Europe, you will find the transition accomplish- 
ed, and homogeneity exchanged for variety.— 
The explanation of this is obvious. Just as 
all plants of the same species, when in embryo, 
are nearly alike, undeveloped races of mankind 
present but few signs of spiritual life; and 
therefore their individual members greatly re- 
semble one another,—because the fewer the 
characteristics, the less room is there for varie- 
ty, and the more radical and therefore the 
more universal must be the characteristics 
themselves. Pebbles, as they lie rough upon 
the sea-shore, may present a great uniformity 
of appearance ;; but take and polish them, and 
a hundred diversities of color and marking 
forthwith show themselves ; even so does civili- 
zation and growth develop the rich varieties of 
human nature. As these mental varieties 
spring up within, they ever seek te develop 
themselves by corresponding varieties in the 
outer life, placing men now in riches, now in 
poverty, now under the sway 9° the intellect, 
now of the passions, now of good principles, 
now of bad, and moreover leading to an infinite 
diversity of external occupation. The joint in- 
fluence of the feelings within, and of the cor- 
responding circumstances without, in course of 
time comes to affect the physical frame, often 
in a very marked manner; and, indeed, it is 
well knawn that even so subtle a thing as the 
predominant thoughts and sentiments of an in- 
dividual are almost always reflected in the as- 
pect. of bis countenance. Nations, when in a 
primitive uncultured state, differ as widely from 
those at the apex of civilization, as the monoto- 
uous countenance and one-phased mind of the 
peasant contrasts with the rich variety of ex- 
pression in the face of genius, whose nature is 
quickly responsive to every influence, though 
often steadied into a masculine calm. Let any 
one inspect the various .jusses of Qur metro- 
politan population, and he vyill perceive an 
amount of physical, mental, 4d occupational 
variety such as he will meet with nowhere else 
in the world—presenting countenagces deform- 
ed now hy this form of brutal passion, now by 
that, ranging upwards to the noblest types of 
the human face, the joint product of eusy cir- 
cumstances and high mental and spiritual cul- 
ture. It is all the result of civilization, which 
ever tends to break up the uniformity of a pop- 
ulation, and allows of its members rising to the 
highest heights or sinking to the lowest depths, 
thus breaking the primitive monotony of life 
into its manifold prismatic hues. 

[Heavenly Association, which is a higher kind 
of civilization, will perfect this development of 
variety, on the scale of pure good, and without 
the evil contingency suggested asthe present 


Criticism of Mrs. Stowe. 


The following criticism of ‘Sunny Memories of 
Foreigr. Lands,’ which we find in Putnam’ 
Monthly, hits the mark we think : 

“It is a highly respectable book of travels, byt 
nothing more. Had Mrs. Stowe been less of g 
notoriety, had she been permitted to see men ang 
things for herself, and her time been less absorbeq 
by formal ceremonies and visits, she would haye 
produced a much better work. The parts relat. 
ing to Scotland and England have really nothj 
fresh or new in them, and we doubt whether 
Mrs. Stowe saw anything of either Scotland or 
England. except certain classes in a state’ of 
paroxysm or temporary convulsion. She wentto 
see the usual “sights’—Melrose, Abbottsford, 
Warwick, Stratford upon Avon, Windsor, Hay. 
thornden, &c., &e., but, evidently, without time to 
enjoy them, and in a state of mind unfitted to 
gather true or valuable impressions. Her de. 
scriptions are mostly meagre, and her remarks 
often commonplace, though nearly always perya- 
ded by a tone of good sense. On _ the continen 
where she gets more to herself, the interest of her 
letters increases, and we discover what an excel. 
lent hook she might have given us, if this had 
been her first book, and she had travelled as plain 
Mrs. Stowe—not yet the author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

No one can read Mrs. Stowe’s book without 
little disgust at her complacency toward the En- 
glish aristocracy. There is manifest propriety in 
the following remarks by the reviewer above quo- 
ted: 

“Mrs. Stowe was received in England, not by 
the people, but mainly by the aristocracy, and 
not as the author of a prize book, but as the ex. 
ponent of a cause. If the homages paid to her 
had been rendered by the masses, and directed to 
her merits as a writer, every man, woman, and 
child in the United States would have been proud 
of the distinction she had won. But the jealous 
popular sense was quick to detect in those demon- 
strations a flagrant inconsistency, so far at least, 
as the English nobility were concerned. They 
were protests against the American slave-system 
by a class who themselves subsist by a systemat- 
ic violation of human rights. It was seen at once 
that the Shaftesburys, Sutherlands, and Carilisles, 
whatever their individual virtues, and how sincere 
soever their philanthropy, had no right to assail 
the slaveholders of the South, because they sus- 
tain at home a structure of society essentially 
similar. In other words, the British aristocratic 
system, and the Southern aristocratic system, dif- 
fer in degree, but scarcely in kind. They are 
both a species of feudalism in principle, and both 
at war with democracy and Christianity. The 
British aristocrat who derives his wealth, his ti- 
tles, his privileges, from the unequal operation of 
the laws, and who can transmit those privileges 
to his posterity as a possession, is an oflender in 
the same sense in which the Southern slaveholder 
is, who derives his wealth and privileges froma 
similar inequality.” 

Mrs. S. has said, we believe, that ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ was the child of prayer; and there is evi- 
dently this distinction between her former pro- 
duction and the present—the first was written 
by inspiration, the last by Mrs. Stowe ; or as 
Topsy would say, the first ‘growed,’ but the other 


was made. 





Victor Considerant. 


The arrest of Victor Considerant by the Belgian 
police is at once a mere blunder and a proof of the 
conscious weakness and.extreme timidity of the 
governments of Europe. Mr, C. was in the Uni- 
ted States during a great part of the year 1853, 
and made extensive preliminary investigations and 
arrangements with a view to establishing a colony 
in western ‘Texas. As we happen to know, his 
time, since his return to Europe. has been actively 
spent in carrying out this plan—he has written and 
printed for private circulation an octavo vol- 
ume of some 400 pages upon the scheme, and the 
advantages Texas offers for its execution ; he has 
constantly corresponded with his many friends, and 
visited such of them as his banishment from France 
has allowed him to visit, upon the subject ; he has 
raised a large part of the 6,000,000 of francs, the 
capital estimated to be necessary for the complete 
realization of the design; he has enlisted coadju- 
tors, agreed with colonists, and made other prep 
arations, including the sinall supply of arms which 
led to his arrest; and was nearly on the point of 
sailing for America when he was seized. Weare 
confident that his release cannot long be delayed, 
for there can be no doubt the suspicions against 
him are groundless. Political objects in Europe 
and political hopes, he has none whatever, and 
least of all would he engage in any conspiracy of 
the kind attributed to him. 

The colony which Mr. Considerant proposes to 
found in Texas is spoken of as a phalanstery, but 
this is erroneous. He has no design of attempt- 
ing an experiment of the phalansterian theory @ 
its completeness, nor even of introducing any 
its distinctive and peculiar industrial arangements. 
Some improvements on ordinary townships are t0 
be adopted, such as wholesale purchases of neces 
sary articles and furnishing them to individuals 
at cost, the employment of physicians by the em 
tire colony, free access to the best schools, and 
various other arrangements of that kind. By 
this means it is hoped, indeed, that the colony 
may grow up into a more perfect social orga 
zation and finally take on the form of a Phalans- 
tery, but that is not among the objects to be le 








effect of civilization in the last sentence above. ] 


bored for at the commencement.— Tribune 
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